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ABSTBACT 

' The objectives of this paper were to examine the 

effects of current school and student selection procedures on the 
proportions of student groups that have access to and/or receive 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I services and to 
explore the effects of actual and simulated alternative procedures on 
these proportions. Data from school districts that participated in a 
demonstration study of compensatory education were used. Under 
current regulations, poverty- basod school selection criteria and 
achievement^based student select.ion procedures resulted in Title I 
services reaching a hiqher proportion of doubly disadvantaged (poor 
and lowachieving) students than any other group* However , a sizeable 
proportion of those with access to services remained unserved, under 
an actual alteration of 55chool and stndent selection procedures, the 
nu-mbers* of schools and/or students served was expanded.. Two 
simulations were perfoiped. The first, involving the substitution of 
district-defined achievement criteria for poverty criteria in the 
school selection process^ resulted in larger numbers of educationally 
disadvantaged students havinq access to services. The second 
simulation, a manipulation of student selection procedures, resulted 
in proportions of students served that were not significantly 
different from those found under current regulations. (Author/MKl 
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ABSTRACT 

The objectivus of this paper are two-fold: 

• to explore the effects of current school 
and student selection procedures on the 
proportions of various student groups that 
have access to and/or receive Title I 
seirvices; and 

• to examine the effects of alternative pro- 
cedures (both actual and simulated) on 
these proportions. 

Data from 13 school districts participating in a 
Demonstration Study of Compensatory Education were used to 
address both objectives. Highlights of the findings are pre- 
sented below^ 

With respect to current regulations, it was found 
that poverty-based school selection criteria and achievement- 
based student selection procedures resulted in Title I ser- 
vices reaching a higher proportion of the doubly disadvantaged, 
i.e./ the poor and low achieving, than any other group. Even 
among this group, however, the proportion served under exist imj 
regulations was not high. While approximately 60% of all the 
doubly disadvantaged students were found in Title I schools, 
only 56 to 76% of them were actually served. Thus, a sizeable 
proportion of those with access to Title I services did not 
receive them. 

Under waiver of current regulations, the Demonstra- 
tion districts altered school selection procedures, as well 
as student selection procedures. They also expanded the 
nuunbers of schools and/or students served. Together these 
changes generally resulted in an increase in coverage for 
both the doubly disadvantaged and low-achieving (but not poor) 
groups . _ 

To accomodate the expansion of services most dis- 
tricts were forced to make major programmatic shifts and/or 
to utilize additional resources. Assuming that additional 
resources would not necessarily be available for districts 
wishing to adopt alternative school selection procedures, two 
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simulations were performed, in both, a limitation was placed 
on the numbers of schools and/or students to be served. 

The first simulation involved substituting district- 
defined achievement criteria for poverty criteria in the 
school Selection process. Holding the number of schools con- 
stant, we found that achievement-based school selection 
generally resulted in larger numbers of educationally disad- 
vantaged students heaving acc^ass to Title I services. The 
advantages of achievement-based criteria, however, were rela- 
tively small, and by no means certain. At least some districts 
were able to use poverty criteria to identify schools with 
large numbers of educationally disadvantaged students, espe- 
cially those who were both low achieving and poor. It should 
be noted, however, that this simulation may underestimate the 
differences between the two approaches, if the number of 
schools selected under poverty versus achievement criteria were 
free to vary, it is likely that the latter would result in a 
larger pool of educationally disadvantaged students having 
access to Title I services than observed here. 

The second simulation was designed to identify the 
proportion of low achievers who could be served, if low- 
achieving students in all schools had access to Title I ser- 
vices ^ but no additional students were served. It was found 
>hat serving low-achieving students regardless of attendance 
area would not result in a greater increase in the proportion 
of such students served than could be achieved through maxi- 
mizing student selection procedures in Title I schools selected 
under current regulations. 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 



A recent survey of compensatory education programs 
revealed that large proportions of students who were low- 
achieving and/or students from poor tamilies were not being 
served. Nationally, only 47% of all low-achieving students and 
40% of all students from low-income families were selected for 
compensatory education, leaving more than half the population 
of such students without access to compensatory services. 
Coverage for the doubly disadvantaged* — those who were both 
low achieving and poor — was only slightly higher than for 
tt.ose who were either low ach.^eving or poor. Using grade 
equivalent or percentile cutoffs, the proportion of doubly 
disadvantaged students served was estimated at between 50% 
and 56%,** 

Since current Title I regulations are designed to 
target services to low-achieving students in schools with 
large numbers (or proportions) of poor students, it is sur- 
prising that so few disadvantaged students, especially the 
doubly disadvantaged, are in fact being served. There are 
at least two possible explanations for this observation: 

• Because Title I is not adequately funded, 
not all students in need of compensatory 
services can receive them. That is, while 
current regulations result in concentration 
on the most needy, resources are simply 
not sufficient to serve all disadvantaged 
students. 



♦Coverage is defined as the proportion of students 
with a given characteristic who are served by compensatory 
education programs. The terms "coverage" and "doubly disadvan- 
taged" will be used throughout this paper. 

**Vincent Breglio, et al . , The Participation Study ;, 
An Assessment of Who Is and who Is Not Selected For Compen - ' 
satory Education , Congresssional testimony from Technical 
Report #2 of the Study of the Sustaining Effects of Compen- 
satory Education on Basic Skills prepared for the House 
Subcommittee on Education (Decima Research: Arlington, VA, 
October 26, 1977) . 
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# Because of current school and student 

seiection procedures, not all of the stu- 
dents who are In heed of services, can be 

reached. For example, Title I schools 

selected on the basis of poverty may be 
filled with students who are poor but not 
low achieving. Alternatively, while school 
selection procedures miy Identify schools 
with, high proportions of low-achieving 
students, student selection techniques may 
not concentrate on these . Ipw-achieving 
groups. 

Previous analyses performed oh data from 13 school 
districts pax ticipating in a Demonstration Compensatory. JBduca- 
tion Study suggest that theso districts did not focus their ' ' ' 
services only on low-achieving and/or poor students.* Since 
the districts had sufficient resources to serve at least some 
non-disadvantaged students (according to a somewhat restrictive 
definition of low achievement), the first reason does not ade- 
quately explain the low levels of coverage. It appears then 
that some aspect of current regulations is in part responsible 
for the low levels of coverage of the disadvantaged. The focub 
of this paper, which is based on data from the Demonstration 
Compensatory Education Study, is on this second explanation.** 



*James J. Vanecko, et al . , ES BA Title I Allocation 
Policy; Demonstration Study — Analysis of Baseline Data , Volumes 
I and II (Abt Associates Inc.: Cambridge, Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber 31, 1977) . 

**The 13 school districts which are participating in 
this three-year study have been granted waivers of federal 
ESEA Title I regulations to establish "working models" of 
Title I allocation changes considered by Congress during 
deliberation on the Educational Amendments of 19 74. The 
research component of the Demonstration Study, which is spon- 
sored by the National Institute of Education, is designed to 
describe the alternative allocation policies adopted by the 
districts and to examine the effects of these policies on the 
characteristics and experiences of participating students, 
program delivery and associated costs, and community response. 
For a detailed description of the allocation policies chosen 
by each district and overall study design, see James J. 
Vanecko, et al . , ESEA Title I Allocation Policy; Demonstra - 
tion Study — Implementation Decisions and Research Plan (Abt 
Associates Inc.: Cambridge, MA, 1977). 
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Thtt two basic objectives of the paper are: 



e to explore the effects^ of current regula- 
tions and procedures on coverage of various 
disadvantaged student groups; and 

e. . to' examine the effects of alternative pro- 
cedures (both actual and simulated) on 
coverage of these groups •* 

Within a district two dlfferv^nt but Interacting types 
of administrative decisions determine who gets served by 
Title I: 



e school selection procedures which determine 
in how many and which specific schools 
Title I programs will be available; and 

e studiant selection procedures which determine 
how many and which students within the 

schools with Title I programs will receive 

' Title ,1 services • 

Together these two types of decisions^ as. made by local offi- 
cials and as constrained by federal and state regulations,.,, 
determine the coverage of four different groups of students; 

(1) the doubly disadvantaged; 

(2) students who are low achieving but not 
from low-income families; 

(3) students who are from low-income families 
but are not low-achieving; and 

(4) students who are neither low-achieving nor 
from low-income families. 

Much of the current debate over Title I policy (par- 
ticularly that which concerns the choice of poverty versus 
educational achievement criteria for allocating funds and ser- 
vices) involves the issue of priorities between and sunong the 
first three of the four student groups described above. Since 
its inception. Title I has operated at funding levels which 
prevented at least some poor and/or low-achieving students from 
being served by Title I. Thus, administrative procedures must 



*It should be noted, however, that the simulations pre 
sented here are limited in number and purpose. Additional simu- 
lations of a variety of allocation options will be forthcoming. 



ba tvaluatad with respact to some notion of target efficiency, 
that is, the extent to which they insure that the most disad- 
vantaged students receive compensatory educational services •* 
In essence, this paper is concerned with the impact of various 
school and student selection procedures on target efficiency. 

During the first or baseline year of the Demonstra- 
tion Study, the 13 participating school districts operated 
under current Title I regulations governing school and student 
selection. Thus, data from the baseline year, 1975-76, may 
be used to address the effects of current poverty-based stu- 
dent selection procedures on coverage of vhe various student 
groups. These effaces are the subject of Section 2.0. 

During the second year of the study, 1976-77, fed- 
eral regulations were waived and the Demonstration districts 
were allowed to adopt alternative allocation strategies. Data 
from 1976-77, therefore, may be used to determine whether the 
allocation options actually selected by the districts resulted 
in changes in the relative representation of the three groups 
of disadvantaged students. The observed outcomes of these 
alternative strategies are described in Section 3.0. 

In altering allocation practices, the Demonstration 
districts generally made a number of changes simultaneously. 
Most altered the manner in which both schools and students 
were selected, as well as the numbers of schools and students 
served.** For this reason, it is impossible, using the 1976-77 
data, to separate the effects of changes in school and/or 



*Any discussion of "most disadvantaged" is in danger 
of getting bogged down in definitional or measurement issues. 
A major issue has to do with the continued use of poverty cri- 
teria in the Title I allocation process. It is often impossible 
to determine whether advocates of poverty criteria believe 
that they are an efficient means of getting aid to the most 
educationally disadvantaged, or that students from low-income 
families are appropriate targets for federal assistance inde- 
pendent of educational achievemrmt as measured by test scores. 
The term "doubly disadvantaged* accepts the notion that poverty 
background provides an independent measure of relative educa- 
tional disadvantage. 

**In doing jo, they were generally required to make 
major programmatic :>hifts and/or to find additional resources. 

' 8 
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•tud^nt ft«l0ction procaduros from the offocts of program 
ttxpanaion. In addition to preiBanting the obaarvfid outcomai^ 
tharafora, wa hava uaad tha 1975-76 data to doacriba tha 
potantial impact of altarad school salaction procaduraa on 
covaraga, whila holding othar things constant • Tha two altar- 
nativa school allocation stratagias which ara elaborated upon 
in Chapter 4.0 ara as follows: 

a Direct Allocation . Under this policy all 
schools within a given grade span become 
Title 1, and low-*achieving students are 
targeted regardless of the school attended. 
Resources are allocated on the basis of the 
proportion of low-achieving students in each 
school. 

a Achievement Allocation . Under this policy, 
schools are ranked on the basis of the pro- 
portion of low achievers enrolled and 
targeted if this proportion falls below a 
given cutoff level. 

Variations of both of these options were selected by the Demon- 
stration districts under waiver of current regulations. 

It should be noted that the 13 school districts 
participating in the Demonstration Study are self-selected 
and not a random sample. They are, however, geographically 
diverse and display demographic and programmatic characteris- 
tics similar to those of a national probability sample of 100 
school districts surveyed as part of the National Institute of 
Education's congressionally mandated Compensatory Education Study. 
Only with respect to size are they somewhat deviant, being over- 
represented by districts with large and medium-sized enrollments.^ 

On the average, 33% of all low-achieving students, 
26% of all students from poor families, and 38% of the doubly 



*For a fuller discussion of the demographic and 
programmatic characteristics of the Demonstratin districts, 
see James J. Vanecko, et al . , E SEA Title I Allocation Policy; 
Demonstration Study — Analysis of Baseline Data , Volumes I and 
II (Abt Associates Inc. : Cambridge, Massachusetts, October 31, 
1977) . 
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diiadvantagtd ware served by Title I in the Dr-nonatration dia- 
tricta during the baaeline year« with reapect to all compensa- 
tory programa, coverage waa aomewhat higher, approximating 
that reported in the Participation Study.* Thua, despite the 
fact that each atudy used different meaaures of poverty and 
achievement r coverage in the two groupa of diatricta was 
roughly comparable.** we therefore aaaume that the data pre- 
aented here are generalizable to a wider group of districts. 



♦Vincent Breglio, et al . , op. cit. 

**In the Demonstration Study, poverty stat;us of the 
child WPS deteirmined by free lunch participaton. The Partici- 
pation Study estimated poverty on the basis of counts of child- 
ren whose parents* income fell below the relevant Orshansky 
cut-off, all children of AFDC recipients not counted using the 
Orshansky method, and all institutionalized students in public 
schools. In both studies, low achievement was defined as 
reading one year or more below grade level. Demonstration 
estimates were based on teacher reports and national estimates 
on stemdardized test scores. 
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2.0 COVERAGE OP DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS UNDER STANDARD 

ALLOCATION iiSGULATIONS, 1975-76 

During 1975-76, th« baaollne yoar of the Demonstration 
Study, all districts sslootod schools for Title I st^rvices on 
the bssis of poverty rankings and students for Title 1 instruc- 
tion on the basis of individual achievement, in compliance 
with current federal regulations. In this section, we describe 
the impact of these regulations on the the four groups of 
students of interest. In particular, we examines 

1. The effects of poverty-based school selec- 
tion procedures on the pool of students 
that can be served, i.e.r the proportion 
of students from the various student 
groups who attend Title I schools. 

2. The ;iffects of achievement-based student 
selrxtion procedures on tiie targeting of 
students within that pool, i.e., the pro- 

' portion of students from each group with- 
in Title I schools who are actually served. 

3. The combined effects of school and student 
selection procedures on coverage of stu- 
dents £rom thu various groups, i.e., the 
product of 1 and 2 above. 

Presenting these results for all 13 districts and 
all four groups of students simultaneously would be somewhat 
unwieldy. On the other hand, presenting average figure.: 
across all 13 districts might obscure important differences 
among types of districts. For purposes of discussion ^ there- 
fore, we have classified districts into three groups depending 
on the alternative school selection policies chosen for th'^ 
first year of the implementation of waivers. The three classi- 
fications, which are used throughout this and the following 
section, are: 1) direct allocation (six districts); 
2) achievement allocation (two districts); and 3) other (five 
districts) . * 



*The direct allocation and achievement allocation 
options were described in Section 1.0. The remaining districts, 
which included two very large school systems, made various 
changes in school and/or student selection procedures. These 
generally resulted in additional Title I schools being selected 
on the basis of achievement and/or serving all or almost all 
students within certain Title I schools. 

er|c ' li 



Th« first coluiim of Table 2.1 pf^qents the mean 
proportions of the four student groups (doubly disadvantaged « 
low achieving only, poor only, and neither) who were In Title Z 
schools during thc^ baseline year of the Demonstration, 1975-76. 
These proportions represent the pool of potential students from 
which Title I participants may be selected. For all types of 
districts, approximately 60t of the doubly disadvantaged stu- 
dents were In Title X schools during the baseline year, and a 
slightly lower proportion of poor (but not low-achieving) stu- 
dents. The proportion of low-achieving (but not poor) students 
In Title I schools was lower than eilher the proportion of 
doubly disadvantaged or the proportion of poor studsAta in these 
schools, ranging from 38% to 47%. Thus, it appears that school 
selection procedures based on poverty resulted in the identifi" 
cati o n of schools with roughly equal proportions of all doubly 
disadvantaged and poor students in the district, and a somewhat 
lower proportion of all low-achieving «t idents in the district . 

These results reveal that a sizeable proportion of the 
disadvantaged students in these districts attended Title I 
schools and could have been served prior to the granting of 
wai^^era. Column 2 of Table 2.1 gives estimates of the mean 
proportions of each student group in Title I schools who were 
actually served . 

In the direct allocation districts. 56% of the 
doubly disadvantaged, 47% of the low achieving, and 18% of 
the poor students in Title I schools were served, in the 
achievement allocation distrirf-.s, 76% of the doubly disadvan- 
taged, 63% of the low achieving, and 22% of the poor students 
in Title I schools were served. Averages for the other dis- 
tricts were 61%, 57%, and 41%, respectively. Thus, despite 
some variation across district types, it appears that student 
selection procedures based on achievement reached higher pro- 
portions of doubly disadvantaged and low achieving students 
within Title I schools than of students from poor families . 
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TABLE 2.1 



DISTRIBUTION AND COVERAGE OF VARIOUS STUDENT GROUPS 
IN THE BASELINE YEAR (1975-76) 
BY ALLOCATION TYPOLOGY* 



TYPOLOGY 


(1) 

AVERAGE 

OF EACH 
STUDENT 
GROUP IN 
TITLE I 
.SCHOOLS 


(2) 

PERCENTAGE OF 
EACH STUDENT 

TITLE I 
SCHOOLS 
WHO ARE 
ACTUALLY 
SERVED 


(3) 

AVERAGE 
COVERAGE 
OF EACH 
STUDENT 
GROUP 




DIRECT ALLOCATION DISTRICTS 










Doubly Disadvcuitagec" 


62 


56 


37 




Low Achieving Only 


45 


47 


23 




Poor Only 


58 


18 


11 




Neither 


40 


8 


3 




DISTRICTS 










Doubly Disadvantaged 


57 


76 


44 




Low Achieving Only 1 .... 


47 


63 


31 




Poor Only 


54 


22 


11 




Neither 


46 


7 


3 




OTHER DISTRICTS 










Doubly Disadvantaged 


66 


61 


40 




Low Achieving Only 


38 


57 


21 




Poor Only 


59 


41 


22 




Neither 


27 


23 


5 





*See Appendix Tables A- 2 to A-5 for comparable figures for each of 
the 13 Demonstration districts. 



In addition / the doubly disadvantaged were slightly more apt 
t o be selected for Title I than those students who were low - 
achieving only . 

Under current policy and stated practice, student 
selection within Title I schools is supposed to be based solely 
on educational disadvantage ♦ Thus, the fact that student sel- 
ection rates for the doubly disadvantaged exceeded such rates 
for the low-achieving only is worthy of note. It is possible 
that these differential selection rates occurred because the 
doubly disadvantaged were in fact the most educationally needy 

within the pool of low-achieving students. Such a finding 

would be entirely consistent with the common assumption that 
poverty status is a surrogate for educational need. Differential 
selection rates could also have occurred, however, if districts 
implicitly used poverty as a factor in the determination of stu- 
dent participation over and above educational disadvantage. 
Given that Title I offers not only instructional services, but 
also counseling, medical, and social services, it is quit3 pos- 
sible that economic criteria may have entered into the final 
choice between students with similar educational needs. 

The final column of Table 2.1 presents estimates of 
the mean proportions of all students in each group who were 
served by Title I. Across all three district types, approxi- 
mately 40% of all the doubly disadvantaged students and a some- 
what smaller proportion of all the low-achieving only students 
is the district (ranging from 21% to 31%) were served during 
the baseline year. In contrast, relatively few of the poor-only 
students (ranging from 11% to 22%) , and less than 5% of the 
non-disadvantaged were served.* 



♦Coverage bf students in the latter two groups might 
be considered to be in violation of current regulations in 
which student selection is based on achievement only. However, 
the imprecise nature of our measures and the fact that we have 
used a rather strict definition of educational disadvantage, 
(one which districts themselves do not generally employ) , 
would suggest that this is not necessarily the case. Students 
in these groups may be considered educationally disadvantaged 
on the basis of some other measure or higher cut-off. 



Svunmarizing the results in Table 2.1, we find that 
school selection criteria based on poverty had the effect of 
ensuring that a higher percentage of poor than non-poor stu- 
dents were included in schools where Title I programs were 
offered. Student selection criteria based on achievement had 
the effect of ensuring that the program reached more of the 
students who were educationally disadvantaged. Taken together, 
these procedures resulted in greater coverage for the doubly 
disadvantaged than for the other groups. Even with respect 
to the doubly disadvantaged, however, coverage under existing 
regulations was not high. During the first year of the Demon- 
stration, while approximately 60% of all doubly disadvantaged 
students were in Title I schools, only 56% to 76% of the stu- 
dents in those schools were actually served. Thus, a sizeable 
proportion of the doubly disadvantaged students who had access 
to compensatory services did not receive them. 



3.0 COVERAGE OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS UNDER ALTERNATIVE 

ALLOCATION POLICIES, 1976-77 

Given the opportunity to alter intra-district allo- 
cation policies, the Demonstration districts chose not only 
to alter school selection procedures but to expand services 
as well. In the case of the direct allocation districts, 
expansion to additional schools was a direct outcome of the 
choice of school selection strategy. In other cases, the 
decision to serve additional schools and/or students was made 
independently of the choice of school selection procedures. 
Whatever the reason, virtually all districts increased the 
numbers of schools and/or students served, as displayed in 
Table 3.1, 

Given the expansion to additional schools, one would 
expect to find larger proportions of students from each student 
group- in Title I schools and f ew^r students excluded from pro- 
gram participation simply on the basis of school assignment. 
Given the increase in students served, one would also expect 
larger proportions of students from each student group to be 
served overall. Table 3.2 (columns 2 and 6) confirms these 
expectations. 

The first column of Table 3.2 presents the percentage 
of each student group attending the Title I schools selected 
as a result of the alternative allocation policies adopted by 
the Demonstratron districts in 1976-77. The second coliimn 
compares this percentage with the baseline figure. 

In the direct allocation districts. Title I programs 
were available in all elementary schools in 1976-77. Thus, no 
student was denied access to compensatory educational services 
by virtue of assignment to a non-Title I elementary school. 
In effect, the direct allocation districts eliminated school 
selection criteria as a factor in the allocation process; who 
was served was a function of available resources and student 
selection procedures based on educational achievement. In 



TAOLE 3.1 

CHANGES IN TIIE NUMBER OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS SERVED 
BY TITLE I IN TliB DEMONSTRATION DISTRICTS 





1975-76 


1976-77 




. 1975-76 


1976-77 






NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 




NOHRER OF 


NUMBER Ur 




DISTRICT 


PUBLIC 


PUDLIC 


PROPORTIONAL 


PUBLIC 


PUBLIC 


PROPORTIONAL 


ELEMENTARY 


ELEMENTARY 


aiANGB IN 


ELEMENTARY 


ELEMENTARY 


CHANGE IN 




SCHOOLS SERVED 


SCHOOLS SERVED 


SCHOOLS SERVED 


STUDENTS SERVED 


STUDENTS SERVED 


STUDENTS SERVED 




DV TTTI P T 


BY TITLE I 


BY TITLE I 


BY TITLE I^ 


p 

BY TITLE 1 


BY TITLE I 




(A) 


(2) 


(3) = (2-11/1 


(4) 


IS) 


(61 ^ (5-4)/4 


DIRECT ALI;OCATinN 














DISTRICTS 














Adams County iI2 


3 


16 


4331 


174 


591 


240% 


Harrison County 


25 


30 


20\ 


1,409 


1,B23 


29% 


Hesa 


14 


25 


m 


2,494 


3,229 


29% 






9 


200% 


175 


445 


154% 


Racine 


18» 


33a 


106% 


760^ 






Santa Pe 


11 


16 


45% 


735 


1,149 


56% 


ACHIEVEMENT 














ALLOCATION 














DISTRICTS 














Charlotte 


49 


57 


16% 


6,440 


6,156 




Wlnston-Salem 


13 


24 


85% 


i,ai2 


3,310 


83% 


OTHER 














DISTRiaS 














Q 

Alum Rock 
Berkeley County 


9 

10 


10 
11 


100% 
10% 


3,962 
630 


9,560 


141% 

»Ofi 


Boston 


65 


\ 


14% 


10,130 


10,572 


4% 


Houston 


54 




7% 


19,51fl 


17,854 


-9% 


Yoiikers 


9 


9 


0% 


2,375 


2,855 


20% 




AVERACE 


ti6% 




AVERACiK 


71% 



First-year schools in . Racine are counted' in the same way as 2nd-year schools. Kote that the 33 schools served in Year 2 include four 
schoo s served with state compensatory education funds In the same manner as Title I schools. These schools will be funded by Titl i 
in 1977-78 wlien state funds become available. ' 

b 

Five schools supported with stace compensatory education funds are not counted In this total, even tliougl, they were made eligible under 
state-granted waivers, because other schools in the district also receive state funds. 

'as Alum Rock shifted Title I money into new schools in the 2nd year, it took fro™ them equal ainounts of money from 'other sources 
^There was no real change in the scale of the compensatory program in terms of schools served.- 

Figures updated from December report to Congress based on Kuhsequent site visits, 
e ■ 

Based on district end-of-year reports submitted to NIE in June 1977. 
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■ TABLE 3.2 

CHANGES IN DISTRIBUTiON -AND-.-CQVERAGE 
OF VARIOUS STUDENT GROUPS FROM .1975-76 'id' -WTe--??., 
BY ALLOCATION TYPOLOGY* 





AVERAGE 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 


AVERAGE 




PERCENTAGE , 


OF EACH STUDENT 


COVERAGE 




OF EACH 


GROUP IN TITLE I 


OF EACH 


TYPOLOGY 


STUDENT GROUP IN 


SCHOOLS WHO ARE 


STUDENT GROUP 


TITLE 


I SCHOOLS 


^CTUALLY SERVED 








(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 






CHANGE FROM 




CHANGE FROM 




CHANGE FROM 




1976-77 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1975-76 


DIRECT ALLOCATION DISTRICTS 














Doubly Disadvantaged 


1 AA 

100 


40 


52 




52 


15 


Low Achieving Only 


100 


58 


50 


3 


•in 




• Poor Only 


100 


43 


13 


-5 


13 


2 


Neither 


100 


63 


5 


-3 


5 


2 


ACHIEVEMENT ALLOCATION DISTRICTS 














Doubly Disadvantaged 




26 


62 


-14 


52 


8 


Low Achieving Only 


78 


31 


48 


-15 


38 


7 


Poor Only 


85 


31 


15 


-7 


13 


1 


Neither 


68 


22 


4 


-3 


3 


,0 


OTHER DISTRICTS** 














Doubly Disadvantaged 


. 74 


8 


65 


4 


49 


9 


Low Achieving Only 


47 


9 


58 


1 


26 


7 


Poor Only 


68 


11 


32 


-9 


22 


0 


Neither 


38 


11 


23 


0 


6 


1 



*See Appendix Tables A-6 to A-9 for 1976-77 figures for each Demonstration district. 

**Aluin Rock has been excluded from these averages, because its figures are markedly different 
from those of the other districts in this typology. 



the remaining types of school districts, school selection cri- 
teria continued to restrict Title I programs to a subset of 
ielementary schools. Thus, some portion of each of the three 
disadvantaged groups did not have access to Title I services by 
virtue of assignment to non-Title I elementary schools • Even 
in these districts, however, changed school selection criteria 
and/or the inclusion of additional schools resulted in more 
students from each group being in Title I schools • Therefore, 
as a result of each of the alternative allocation policies 
employed by the Demonstration districts under the waiver of 
federal requirements, more students from each group were in 
Title I schools, and fewer students were excluded from Title I 
services by virtue of school assignment . 

If school selection criteria became less important 
in determining who would be served by Title I in 1976-77, by 
definition , achievement-related student selection criteria 
became more so. Column 3 of Table 3.2 shows the student selec- 
tion rates for each group of students in Title I schools. 
Because the pool of students who were in Title I schools and 
could thus be selected for participation increased more than 
the number of students actually served, one would expect to 
see a decrease in the overall rate of selection for 1976-77 
for all students within Title I schools. The observed change 
in the rate of selection for any particular group of students, 
however, could be either positive or negative. Column 4 of 
Table 3.2 describes these changes in selection rates, which 
were generally small in magnitude when compared with the per- 
centage increase in the pool of students who could be served. 

Columns 5 and 6 of Table 3.2 describe the net 
impact on coverage of changes in the pool of students attend- 
ing Title I schools and selection of students within that 
pool. As can be seen, the proportion of all doubly disadvan- 
taged and low-achieving (but not poor) students who were 
served increased in all types of districts in 1976-77. Thus, 
the districts did succeed in reaching more of both types of 
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low-achieving students. Coverage of the poor (but not low 
achieving), on the other hand, remained virtually unchanged. 

In the direct allocation districts, eliminating 
school selection criteria (based on poverty) not only 
increased coverage of the low achieving groups, but also 
removed the priority given to the doubly disadvantaged. That 
is, undej waivers, coverage of the doubly disadvantaged was 
essentially equivalent to coverage of the low-achieving non- 
poor (52% versus 50%, respectively). In the remaining 
districts, the increase in coverage for the doubly disadvan- 
taged was roughly equal to the increase in coverage for the 
low-achieving non-poor. Therefore, although absolute cover- 
age of both groups increased, there was no change in the 
relative priority given the doubly disadvantaged and the 
low-achieving non-poor. 
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4.0 SIMULATION OF ALTERNATIVE ALLOCATION STRATEGIES 

In the preceding sections we described the effects 
of several alternative allocation strategies on the pools of 
students that were enrolled in the schools selected for Title I 
and on the coverage of disadvantaged students district-wide. 
The districts were classified according to the allocation 
options they chose to implement under waivers. Even within 
the two major groups (direct and achievement allocation) , 
however, districts varied in the ways their plans were imple- 
mented. They varied student selection procedures as well as 
school selection procedures. They also increased the numbers 
of schools and/or students served, although to differing 
degrees. 

In order to provide elementary instructional services 
to more schools and students, many districts were forced to 
make major program shifts, to draw upon unspent funds carried 
over from the previous year, and/or to find additional re- 
sources.* It is unlikely that most districts would be able 
to support such expansion, or even that all of the Demonstra- 
tion districts would be able to continue to provide increased 
services indefinitely. 

The purpose of this section is to explore the effects 
of alternative school selection policies on the pools of stu- 
dents with access to Title I services and/or on student cover- 
age, while controlling for other changes in the allocation 
process. In order to explore the effects of such policies in 
a wide variety of settings, we include each participating 
district in these analyses, regardless of the alternative 
strategy actually adopted by that district. 



*For a more detailed discussion of the means by 
which the Demonstration districts supported program expansion, 
see Jane H. Sjogren, et al . , "Analysis of Resources Used to 
Increase Title I Elementary Instructional Services Under the 
Title I Funds Allocation Demonstration" (Abt Associates Inc.: 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, February 17, 1978). 
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^•^ Simulation of the Achievement Allocation Option 

There are many possible methods by which districts 
could employ achievement criteria in the determination of 
school eligibility. They could, for example, follow current 
regulations with respect to poverty criteria, and deem eligi- 
ble all schools whose proportion (or number) of low achievers 
falls below the district average proportion (or number) . 
Alternatively they could employ the procedure actually adopted 
by two of the Demonstration districts and select all schools 
in which a certain proportion of students fall below a speci- 
fied cut-off level (e.g., 35% below the 30th percentile). In 
both of these cases, however, the number of schools deemed 
eligible and/or selected for Title I might differ from the 
corresponding number chosen according to poverty criteria. 

In the simulation presented here, we attempt to 
compare the effects of poverty- versus achievement-based 
school selection criteria on the pools of students with 
access to Title I services, while holding constant the number 
of schools selected for service (i.e., setting it equal to 
the number served in the baseline year) .* This approach 
assumes that the number of schools actually served by a dis- 
trict is in part a function of actual resource constraints 
and accompanying concentration decisions, and not simply the 
by-product of the application of a given selection criterion.** 

The simulated Title I schools were selected on the 
basis of rankings supplied by the districts. (Since such rank- 
ings were not available for 1975-76, 1976-77 data were 
utilized.) These rankings were based on the percentage of 
students in each school who were low achieving, where low 
achievement was defined by each district using its own 



*Additional simulations, based on other approaches 
to ac^ ievement allocation, will be presented in subsequent 
reports. 

..*.*To the extent that this assumption is false, this 
simulation is likely to underestimate the differences between 
the pools of students which might be identified by poverty 
versus achievement criteria. 
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criteria. The schools with the lowest ranks (i.e., the 
greatest percentages of low achievers) were designated Title I 
schools for purposes of the simulation. Counts of the stu-- 
dents from each disadvantaged group who were in the designated 
schools formed the basis for our estimates ot the various 
pools. These were then transformed into proportions based 
on the total ntimber of students in the district,* 

The pool figures derived in this way were compared 
with the corresponding figures for the baseline year. These 
are given in Table 4,1, Since the motivation in adopting 
achievement-based school selection criteria is to reach more 
low-achieving students, data are presented solely for three 
groups of such students: 1) all low achievers; 2) the doubly- 
disadvantaged; and 3) low achievers only. 

In eight of the 12 districts for which data were 
available, there were higher proportions of low achievers 
(both poor and non-poor) in the pool defined by using achieve- 
ment criteria for school selection, (See columns 1-3,) 
Charlotte and Winston-Salem, the two districts which actually 
elected to select schools on the basis of achievement in 
1976-77, were among this number. While in most districts the 
differences were rather small (less than or equal to 10%) , in 
two districts the difference was substantial (Racine and 
Winston-Salem) , 



♦Student counts were based on the researchers' defi- 
nitions of poverty and low achievement, as defined previously. 
In the districts where not all schools were surveyed in the 
Demcpnstration research, (Berkeley County, Harrison County, 
Racine, Winston-Salem, and Yonkers) , the data were weighted 
to reflect the relative size of the Title I and non-Title I 
school populations. Because of this weighting, it was pos- 
sible for the estimate of the total number of students in a 
district to vary slightly from one analysis to another. We 
felt, therefore, that the use of proportions provided a better 
basis for the comparison of pool estimates than did the use 
of raw numbers. 
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TABLE 4.1 

PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS UNDER POVERTY- AND ACHIEVEMENT-BASED 

SCHOOL SELECTION PROCEDURES 





ALL LOW ACHIEl 


riNG 


DOUBLY DISADVANTAGED 


LOW ACHIEVING ONLY 


. KJLl.*! 


POVERTY 
SELECTED 


ACHIEVEMENT 
SELECTED 


DIFFER- 
ENTIAL 


POVERTY 
SELECTED 


ACHIEVEMENT 
SELECTED 


DIFFER- 
tilt i Lnu 


POVERTY 
SELECTED 


ACHIEVEMENT 
SELECTED 
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C Xim TUT 
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)unty 


82 


92 


+10 
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/I 


on 


J.1 Q 
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JO 


uo 
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DD 


7Q 


tlJ 




59 


+7 






JO 


-10 






-4 


AC 


26 


-20 




37 


65 


+28 


53 


64 


' +11 


27 


65 


+38 




79 


63 


-11 


85 


74 


-11 


53 


45 


-8 
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67 


71 


+4 


72 


70 


-2 


61 


73 


+12 


em 


38 


53 


+15 


42 


61 


+19 


32 


42 


+10 


ICTS 






















52 






55 


* 




32 






unty 


74 


81 


+7 


82 


83 


+1 


64 


79 


+15 




68 


76 


+8 


71 


79 


+8 


46 


57 


+11 




36 


40 


+4 


45 


50 


+5 


17 


20 


+3 




62 


47 


-15 


77 


55 


-22 


32 


31 


-1 


eluding 


56 


60 


+4 


63 


65 


+2 


45 


50 


+5 



led from this simulation 
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In the four remaining districts — Adams County #12, 
Newport, Santa Fe, and Yonkers — there were higher proportions 
of low-achievers in the pools defined by using poverty-based 
selection criteria. Given the expectation that school selec- 
tion procedures based on achievement would result in higher 
proportions of low achievers in Title I schools, these dis- 
tricts, with apparently lower proportions, require explana- 
tion, * 

In two of the four cases, the results for the doubly 
disadvantaged and low achieving only help to explicate the 
results for low achievers as a whole. In Adams County #12 and 
Yonkers, the finding for all low achievers reflects the fact 
that more doubly disadvantaged attend poverty-selected 
schools. Column 9 shows that there is essentially no differ- 
ence between poverty- and achievement-selected schools with 
respect to students who are low achieving only in these two 
sites. Targeting on the basis of poverty in these districts 
appears to ensure larger pools of the doubly disadvantaged and 
equal pools of low achievers. 

In the case of Newport, selection on the basis of 
poverty appears to result in greater proportions of both the 
doubly disadvantaged and low-achieving only in Title I schools. 
This, result is probably a function of the cut-off level used 
for achievement selection (Newport uses a 50% cut-off) , which 
is much less restrictive than the corr-esponding poverty-based 
cut-off. Only one of the three achievement-selected schools 
in this district was previously poverty eligible. 

Santa Fe is more difficult to interpret. The over- 
lap between poverty and achievement schools in this district is 
high (10 of 11 achievement-selected schools are also poverty- 
selected schools) , and yet the proportion of educationally 

*This finding would actually be a logical impossi- 
bility were it not for the fact that school selection in this 
simulation is based on district criteria" and on percent rather 
than number of low achievers. Student characteristics arr 
based on the researchers' definition of low achievement, which 
is generally more restrictive. 
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disadvantaged in Title I schools Is lower under achievement 
selection. Two things nay account for this finding. First, 
there are only a few students in the district who are low • 
achievers only, and the percentages give no indication of the 
size of the differences in the numbers of students who are 
selected by poverty- or achievement-based school criteria. 
Second/ the school which loses Title I status under the 
application of achievement criteria is much larger than the 
school which takes its place. So, although only one school 
changes its Title I status, the number of students in achieve- 
ment-selected Title I schools is lower than the number in 
poverty-selected schools. Both factors help to de-emphasize 
the apparent magnitude of percentage changes displayed in 
Table 4.1. 

In siimmary, these results suggest that achievement- 
based school selection procedures usually result in higher 
proportions of low achievers having access to Title I ser^^ices. 
than poverty-based procedures, even when the number of schools 
served is constrained. Under this limitation, however, the 
advantage of achievement-based procedures is relatively small, 
and by no means certain. The pool of students resulting from 
the application of either criterion is likely to be a function 
of many factors, including the number of schools to be served, 
the distribution of poverty and achievement across the dis- 
trict, school size, the cut-off levels employed in school 
selection, etc. For at least certain districts, poverty 
appears to be a fairly good surrogate for achievement in iden- 
tifying schools with large numbers of educationally disadvan- 
taged students. This is particularly true with respect to the 
doubly disadvantaged. 

It should be noted that the figurcis presented in 
Table 4.1 represent theoretical upper limits on coverage 
given these school selection criteria. The proportions of 
students in Title I schools would represent the highest cover- 
age rax.c5 attainable if all low-achieving students with access 
to services were actually served in each district. This would 
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imply a selection rate of 100%, and, in many cases, an increase 
in the number of Title I students served when compared with the 
baseline year. Any selection rate lower than 100% would result 
in coverage figures lower than the results presented in 
Table 4.1. The practical reality of such an upper limit is 
deteannined both by the level of Title I funding and the accu- 
racy of student targeting procedures in each district. Without 
knowledge of such factors we cannot present more specific 
figures than the broad limits given here. 

4.2 Simulation of the Direct Allocation Option 

The previous section discussed the effect of poverty- 
versus achievement-based school selection procedures on the 
pool of students wtih access to Title I services. Under the 
direct allocation model, all schools would be eligible for 
Title I services. Thus, 100% of the students in the district 
would be in the Title I pool, and no student would be denied 
access to such services on the basis of school assignment. 
Coverage, under this option, would thus be solely a function 
of student selection procedures and the numbers of students 
served, as dictated by resource constraints. This section 
compares the effects on coverage of current (i.e., poverty- 
based) school selection procedures versus the direct alloca- 
tion strategy, when a systematic student selection rule is 
applied to the pools of students defined by each approach. 

Since we do not know exactly what selection rules 
might be adopted under the direct allocation option, we impose 
an arbitrary, but consistent, rule that maximizes the numbers 
of low-achieving students served by Title I. It assumes that 
all low-achieving students can be identified, and that only 
low-achieving students will be served. While this rule is 
obviously theoretical in nature, it does reflect the goal of 
the direct allocation option, i.e., to serve those most in 
educational need, regardless* of attendance area. In addition, 
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the selection rule also Incorporates the assumption that the 
number of Title I ^students served in the simulations will 
equal the number served during the baseline year.* 

Imposing the selection rule on both poverty-based 
and direct allocation student pools results in estimates of 
the total number of low-achieving students served from each 
pool. We can then estimate coverage of the doubly disadvan- 
taged and low achieving only by breaking down this overall 
group in direct proportion to the sizes of the respective 
subgroups in each pool. The results of these simulated 
student selection procedures within the poverty- and direct 
allocation-defined pools are shown in Table 4.2. Also shown 
are coverage figures actually obtained in the baseline year. 

As displayed in Table 4.2, even for poverty- 
selected schools f there is an increase in the coverage of 
low-achieving students using the simulated student selection 
procedure compared with the baseline year procedure. This is 
to be expected, since the simulated procedure effectively 
prioritizes low achievers over all other groups. The magni- 
tude of the increase varies among districts, however, in 
Adams County #12, for example, there is virtually no change. 
In Harrison County, Alum Rock, and Santa Fe, on the other 
hand, the increase exceeds. 20%. The actuaJ increase is a 
function of three factors: 1) the number of low achievers 
served in 1975-76, 2) the number of low achievers in Title I 
schools, and 3) the number of students served overall. The 
higher the proportion of low-achieving students actually 
served in 1975-76 (1 7- 2) , the smaller the increase in cover- 
age, other things being equal. So too, the higher the propor- 
tion of low achievers to total students served (1 -r 3) , the 
smaller the increase , other things being equal. 



*The maximum number of low achievers served in each 
pool is defined as the actual number in the pool or the nximber 
of students served during the baseline year, whichever is 
smaller. In effect, this rule identifies the largest number 
of low achievers that can be served, given resource limitations. 
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TABLE 4.2 



COVERAGE OP LOW-ACHIEVING GROUPS FOR BASELINE AND 
SIMULATED STUDENT SELECTION PROCEDURES 
BY SCHOOL SELECTION PROCEDURE 
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A comparison of the coverage results for the 
poverty-Si^Jected schools and for all schools shows few large 
differe^'^es for low achievers overall. In factr ^^^V Mesa 
and You-kevs show differences gr later than 6%. This implies 
that fc^r most districts, extension of services to all schools 
would nv'>t substantially increase coverage rates over and 
above those that could be achieved by maximizing student 
selectiox\ procedures within existing Title i schools, This 
is due to the fact that, in almost every case, poverty- 
selected schools contain more low*«achieving students than 
can be served under current limits on service. Thus, yre see 
that unless expansion of services to more students also takes 
place in a district, expansion of Title I to all schools would 
have about the same effect as could be achieved by optimizing 
poverty-based school selection. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX 



Introduction 

Thla appendix presents a more technical discussion 
of the data and methods used In this paper. No attempt will 
be made to describe the Title I Demonstration Project from 
which the data were taken. A more detailed discussion of that 
project can be found In J. Vanecko, et al . , Implementation 
Decisions and Research Pleui .* 

Instruments and Variables 

The data used In these analyses were obtained by 
means of a Classroom Roster. This Instrument was completed 
by the universe of third and fourth grade homeroom teachers In 
S2unple schools. Schools were sampled with respect to their 
Title I status In the first two years of the study. Sample 
sizes for boch the baseline and first Implementation years are 
given In Table A-1. 

The two Roster variables used in this report were: 

e participation in Free Lunch programs; and 

e level of reading achievement, a five-point 
scale based on teacher judgment. 

These served as our measures of poverty and achievement, re- 
spectively. Those children judged by their teachers to be a 
year or more below grade level were designated ''low achievers." 

Weighting 

Since schools were s£unpled for inclusion in the study 
rather than censused, it was necessary to weight the data when 
making coverage estimates. The reason for this was that Title I 



♦James J. Vanecko, et al ., ESEA Title I Allocation 
Policy: Demonstration Study — Implementation Decisions and 
Research Plan (Abt Associates Inc.; Cambridge, Massachusetts , 
December 9, 1977) . 



tabu: a-1 

sample sizes for the classroom roster by school type and student typei 
pre-def40nstrati0n and during the demonstration 
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and non-Tltlo I sohools wor« not oquftXly ropreoented in tho 
sampltt In largo dlatrlota, o.9*# Houaton# thoro woro man/ 
non«Titl0 I aohoola. Equal repraaantation of Titla I and 
non-Title I achoola would hava raaultad In unwieldy numbara 
of non-*Titla I achoola. Non-Tltla I achoola tharafora wara 
undar-aamplad. 

Tha weighting conaiatad principally of adjuating the 
numbara of atudenta found in each achool type* before aggra*- 
gating thaae numbera for the whole diatrlct. The adjuatment 
waa achieved by dividing the actual number of atudenta by the 
aampling fraction and reaponae ^Ate for each achool type. 
Thua, typaa which were well rep^'osented (i.e.^ had high sampling 
fractiona) received smaller adjustments while those which were 
more poorly represented received greater adjustments. 

By appropriately defining and computing different 
totals we could by division estimate rates of coverage for 
various characteristics. We could, for instance « compute the 
# POOR SERVED BY TITLE I. Dividing this by the TOTAL POOR gave 
ua a percentage of the poor students covered by Title I« Cover-^ 
age estimates for other disadvantaged groups were computed in a 
similar manner. 



*Type is genercixiy based on Title I status of the 
school during the baseline and first implementation year of the 
study. 
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TMLB h-Z 

OZITKZBUTXON AMD COVBMGB OT STUDENTS* 
DOUBLY DISADVANTAGED 

X97S-76 





M \ 
(i) 


U) 


(3) 






PCRCENTACE OF 








EACH STtTDENT 






PBSCENTAGE 


GBOtTP XM 




OlSTmCT 


or EACH 


TZTLX Z 


COVERAGE 


8T0DENT 


SCHOOLS 


OF EACH 




GRDOP IN 








TITLE I 


ACTUALLY 


GROUP 




SCHOOL? 


SERVED 


(1) X (2) 










Xiigga county #12 


32 


20 


6 


H«rri»«" county 


88 


73 


65 




66 


67 


44 




46 




4 / 


Racine 










85 


68 


sa 


toiweMENT ALir»CAT10N 








Charlotte 


71 


73 


53 




42 


79 


34 


Aluja 


55 


52 


29 


B«rk«l*y County 


82 


34 


28 


Boston 


71 


71 


51 


Houston 


45 


56 


25 


Yonke'» 


77 


,0 


69 



^Ratfult^' baaad on participation data devaloped from the Roster. 

therefore reflect the response rates and sampling fractions 
used ^ the participation analysis to weight up to the universe 
of thi^ and fourth graders in the district. 
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TftBLE A- 3 

PISTRIBPTION AND COVERAGE OF STUDENTS* 
LOW ACHIEVING 

1975-76 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 






PERCENTAGE OF 








EACH STUDENT 






PERCENTAGE 


GROUP IN 




DISTRICT 


OP EACH 


TITLE I 


COVERAGE 




STUDENT 


SCHOOLS 


OF EACH 




GROUP IN 


WHO ARE 


STUDENT 




TITLE I 


ACTUALLY 


GROUP 




SCHOOLS 


SERVED 


(1) X (2) 


DIRECT ALLOCATION 








Adams County #12 


19 


36 


7 






ack 
oy 


4y 


Mesa 


52 


63 


33 


Newport 


46 


24 


11 


Racine 


27 


41 


11 


Santa Fe 


53 


47 


25 


ACHIEVEMENT ALLOCATION 








Charlotte 


61 


52 


38 


Winston-Salem 


32 


73 


23 


OTHER 








Alum Rock 


32 


53 


17 


Berkeley County 


64 


38 


24 


Boston 


46 


70 


32 


Houston 


17 


53 


9 


Yonkers 


32 


70 


22 



♦Results based on participation data developed from the Pjoster. 
They thereforej reflect the response rates cuid sampling fractions 
used in the participation analysis to weight up to the universe 
of third and fourth graders in the district. 



TABLE A-4 

DISTRIBUTION AND COVERAGE OF STUDENTS* 
POOR 

1975-76 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 






PERCENTAGE OF 








EACH STUDENT 






PERCENTAGE 


GROUP IN 




DISTRICT 


OF EACH 


TITLE I 


COVERAGE 


STUDENT 


SCHOOLS 


OF EACH 




GROUP IN 


WHO ARE 


STUDENT 




TITLE I 


ACTUALLY 


GROUP 




SCHOOLS 


SERVED 


(1) X (2) 


DIRECT ALLOCATION 








Adams County #12 


28 


4 


1 


Hairrlson Countiv 


88 


19 


17 


Mesa. 


64 


32 


20 


Newport 


38 


25 


9 


Racine 


58 


5 


3 


Santa Fe 


73 


21 


15 


ACHIEVEMENT ALLOCATION 








Charlotte 


68 


17 


12 


Wins ton- Salem 


39 


27 


10 


OTHER 








Alum Pock 


54 


57 


31 


Berkeley County 


84 


10 


8 


Boston 


68 


25 


17 


Houston 


41 


34 


14 


Yonkers 


50 


78 


39 



♦Results based on paurticipation data developed from the Roster. 
They therefore reflect the response rates and sampling fractions 
used in the participation analysis to weight up to the universe 
of third and fourth graders in the district. 



TABLE A-5 

OISTRIBOTION AND COVERAGE OP STUDENTS* 
NEITHER LOW ACHIEVING NOR POOR 

1975-76 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 






PERCENTAGE OF 








EACH STUDENT 








GROUP IN 




DISTRICT 


OF EACH 


TITLE I 


COVERAGE 


STUDENT 


SCHOOLS 


OF EACH 




GROUP IN 


WHO ARE 


STUDENT 




TITLE I 


ACTUALLY 


GROUP 




SCHOOLS 


SERVED 




DIHECT ALLOCATION 








Adams Comty #12 


11 


3 


0 


Harrison County 


66 


8 


5 


Mesa 


44 


17 


7 


Neviport 




9 


3 


Racine 




A 
*9 


X 


Santa Fe 


Oh 














; Charlotte 


57 


5 


3 


Winston-Salem 


35 


9 


3 


OTHER 








; Alum ' jck 


26 


42 


11 


Berkeley County 


58 


3 


2 


Boston 


36 


14 


5 


, Houston 


8 


20 


2 


Yonkers 


8 


35 


3 



♦Results based on participation data developed from the Roster. 

: They therefore reflect the /response rates and sampling fractions 
\ ; to weight up to the universe 

■0^v; V fourth graders in the district. 



TABLE A-6 

DISTRIBDTION AND COVERAGE OF STUDENTS* 
DOUBLY DISADVANTAGED 

1976-77 





CD 


(2) 


(3) 






if 

PERCEljfTAGE OF 








EACH STcibENT 






PERCENTAGE 


GROUP ^N 




DISTRICT 


OF EACH 


TITLE T 




STUDENT 


SCHOOLS 


OF EACH 




GROUP IN 


WHO ARE 


STUDENT 




TITLE I 


ACTUALLY 


GROUP 




SCHOOLS 


SERVED 


(1) X (2) 


DIRECT ALLOCATION 








Adams County #12 


100 


30 


30 ' 


Harrison County 


100 


75 


75 


Mesa 


100 


47 


47 




100 


44 


44 




100 


49 


49 


Santa Fg 


ion 


68 




ACHIEVEMENT ALLOCATION 








Charlotte 


86 


64 


55 


Winston-Salem 


81 


59 


48 


OTHER 








Alum Rock 


100 


99 


99 


Berkeley County 


77 


62 


48 


Boston 


87 


71 


62 


Houston 


50 


51 


26 


Yonkers 


80 


75 


60 



^Results based on participation data developed from the Roster. 
They therefore reflect the response rates and sampling fractions 
used in the participation analysis to weight up to tj^e universe 
of third cmd fourth graders in the district. 




T2VBLE A- 7 

DISTRIBOTION AND COVERAGE OP STDDENTS* 
LOW ACHIEVING 

1976-77 





(1) 




{■3} 






PERCENTAGE OF 








EACH STUDENT 




♦ * 


PERCENTAGE 


GROUP IN 




DISTRICT 


OF EACH 


TITLE I 


COVERAGE 




STUDENT 


SCHOOLS 


OF EACH 




GROUP IN 


WHO ARE 


STUDENT 




TITLE I 


ACTUALLY 


GROUP 




SCHOOLS 


1 SERVED 


(1) X (2) 


DIRECT ALLOCATION 








Aaams County #12 


100 


28 


28 


Harrison County 


100 


75 


75 




1 nn 
lUU 


46 


46 


Newport 


100 


45 


45 


Racine 


100 


44 


44 


Santa Fe 


100 


62 


62 


ACHIEVEMENT ALLOCATION 








Charlotte 


87 


56 


49 


Winston-Salem ^ 


69 


39 


27 


OTHER 








Alum Rock 


100 


99 


99 


Berkeley County 


75 


56 


42 


Boston 


56 


60 


34 


Houston 


21 


43 


9 


Yonkers 


36 


73 


26 



♦Results based on participation data developed from the Roster. 
They therefore reflect th« response rates and sampling fractions 
used in the participation analysis to weight up to the universe 
of third and fourth graders in the district. 
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TABLE A- 8 

DISTRIBUTION AND COVERAGE OF STUDENTS* 
POOR 

1976-77 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 






PERCENTAGE OF 








EACH STUDENT 






PERCENTAGE 


GROUP IN 




DISTRICT 


OF EACH 


TITLE I 


COVERAGE 


STUDENT 


SCHOOLS 


OF EACH 




GROUP IN 


WHO ARE 


STUDENT 




TITLE I 


ACTUALLY 


GROUP 




SCHOOLS r 


SERVED 


(1) X (2) 


DIRECT ALLOCATION 








Adams County #12 


100 


5 


5 


Haanrison County 


lUU 




^ J. 


M6sa 


100 


8 


8 


Newport 


100 


11 


11 


Racj.ne 


100 


15 


15 


Sani-a. Fe 


100 . 


16 


16 


ACHIEVEiMENT ALLOCATION 








Charlotte 


89 


18 


16 


Winston-Salem 


80 


11 


9 


OTHER 








Alum Rock 


100 


90 


90 


Berkeley County 


83 


28 


23 


Boston 


84 


29 


24 


Houston . 


43 


27 


12 


Yonkers 


62 


45 


28 



♦Results based on participation data developed from the Roster. 
They therefore reflect the response rates and sampling fractions 
used in the participation analysis to weight up to the universe 
of third and fourth graders in the district. 



TABLE A-9 

DISTRIBOTION AND COVERAGE OF STUDENTS* 
NEITHER L0V7 ACHIEVING NOR POOR 

1976-77 



■itr • • 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 






PERCENTAGE OF 








EACH STUDENT 






PERCENTAGE 


GROUP IN 




DISTRICT 


OF EACH 


TITLE I 


COVERAGE 


STUDENT 


SCHOOLS 


OF EACH 




GROUP IN 


WHO ARE 


STUDENT 




TITLE I 


ACTUALLY 


GROUP 




SCHOOLS 


SERVED 


(1) X (2) 


DIRECT ALLOCATION 








Adams Coiinty %12 


100 


3 


3 




1 nn 
xuu 




7 


Mesa 


100 


6 


6 


Newport 


100 


6 


6 


Racine 


100 * " 


4 


4 


Santa Fe 

■ . • 


100 


3 


3 


ACHIEVEMEI^T ALLOCATION 








Charlotte 


76 


7 


5 


Winston-Salem 


61 


2 


1 


OTHER 








Alum Rock 


100 


85 


85 


Berkeley Coxanty 


66 


13 . 


8 


Boston 


59 


12 


7 


Houston 


12 


14 


2 


Yonkers 


14 


54 


7 



♦Results based on participation data developed from the Roster. 
They therefore reflect the response rates and sampling fractions 
used in the participation analysis to weight up to the taniverse 
of third and fourth graders in the district. 



